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A CASE STUDY IN "ADVERSE EFFECT": SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 1952-1959 


Introduction 


In the legislative log jam which occurs in the closing days 
of every Congressional session, curious things become possible. In 
July, 1951, shortly before the adjournment of the 82nd Congress, Ist 
Session, the House of Representatives and Senate passed, without dis- 
sent, a bill which amended the Agricultural Act of 1949 by adding a 
fifth Title. This bill was the seventy eighth piece of public legisla- 
tion enacted by the 82nd Congress, and has become widely known as 
Public Law 78. 


Section 503 of this legislation reads, in part, as follows: 


No workers recruited under this Title shall be available 
for employment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor 
has determimd and certified that ... the employment of 
such workers will not adversely affect the wages and work- 
ing conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed... 


Public Law 78 has } snewed by Congressional action on 
four occasions since 1951. In ea ase, such action has been taken 
in the closing days of the legislative session. The law has never 
been subjected to careful examination by any Congressional committees -—- 


other than the Committees on Agriculture of the respective Houses -- 
nor has it been subjected to full debate on the floor of either House. 


This being the case, it is difficult speak with certainty 

on the question of Congressional intent. There Cc 

to believe that the intent on the part of the authors and sponsors of 
} 


onsiderable reason 


Public Law 78 was to "stabilize" farm wages, rather than to protect 
them from "adverse effect". But it is difficult to believe this was the 


intention of the majority of either House of Congress. In the absence 
of floor debate, it seems likely that Congressmen from urban areas took 


at face value the injyétion against "adverse effect," and assumed that 
administrative machinery could and would be constructed to enforce this 
injunction. 


In the intervening years, the "adverse effect" clause has be= 
come perhaps the most controverted aspect of the Mexican contract labor 
program which flows from Public Law 78. Critics of the program claim 
that adverse effect has resulted from the program -- indeed, that the 
importation of foreign contract labor could have no other effect, by 
its very nature. Partisans of the program, on the other hand, claim 
that administrative procedures such as wage surveys prevent adverse 
effect. In fact,some proponents of Public Law 78 maintain that the 
bracero program has improved agricultural wages and working conditions. 


With this research paper, the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee is beginning a series of analyses which will attempt to trace 
the impact, if any, of the Mexican National program on farm wages in 
each of California's six principal agricultural regions: Desert, South 
Coast, Central Coast, North Coast, San Joaquin Valley, and Sacramento 
Valley. 


In this, the first in the projected series of analyses, we 
shall exemine the agricultural wage situation in the Sacramento Valley, 
beginning with 1952, the first full year in which Public Law 78 was in 
force, and continuing through 1959. Our datawere drawn from a natural 
ecological region comprising all or part of Solano, Sacramento, Yolo, 
Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, El Dorado, Glenn, Butte, and Tehama Counties. 

We shall begin with an examinetion of the wage trends in the principal 
cropeactivities in these counties, We shall then draw our crop-activity 
data together into a single farm wage ‘thdéx Avi'th' ‘tite curve of wages in 
non-agricultural industries, during the same period of time, in the 
same region. We shall, finally, consider the part which various influ- 
ences, including the Mexican National program, might have played in 
shaping these wage curves. 


II. Agricultural Wages in Sacramento 
Valley Counties, 1952 - 1959 


All the data in this section are drawn from an official source: 
the Division of Research and Statistics, of the California Department 
of Employment. This is not to say these data are totally reliable; it 
is to say that they are the most reliable to be had. 


Data for the years 1952-1957 are based on job orders filed 
with offices of the Department of Employment. That is, they repre~ 
sent wage offers. They may in some cases be somewhat lower than wages 
actually paid domestic workers. Data for the years 1958 and 1959 are 
based on wage surveys conducted by Farm Placement Representatives of 
the Department of Employment. Assuming the technique of these surveys 
to have been sound, 1958-1959 data may be said to represent wages which 
were actually being paid in each crop-area=activity. 


If there is any major bias in the following data, it is in 
the direction of underreporting wages in the early years of the period 
under study, and thus, relatively speaking, overreporting those in 
recent years. In other words, the composite wage curve which we shall 
construct may show a slightly greater incline upward than perfectly 
reliable data would have yielded. There is no way to estimate the 
extent of this skew. 


The sixteen crop-area-activities which are analyzed in the 


following pages were chosen because (1} they are, in the language of 
the Farm Placement Service, "major seasonal activities" -- i.e., re- 
quiring 100 or more workers; and (2) comparable wage data are avail- 
able for the past eight years. <A number of crop-activities could not 
be considered here since the Farm Placement Service reported different 
methods of payment in different years. For example, in some years, 
wages in the Sacramento County rice harvest were reported in hourly 
terms; in other years, they were reported in terms of a daily wage. 
Since there is no way of knowing how many hours were contained in 

the average working day, Sacramento County rice harvest, 1952 or 1953, 
it is impossible to construct a wage curve for this crop~activity. 

The same is true of the prune harvest in Sutter and other Counties, 
which was reported in terms of a "knock-pick up" rate in some years, 

a straight pick up rate in other years. These are actually two dis- 
tinct cropeactivities, and a wage curve based upon a combination of 
the two could be quite misleading. 
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Obviously, in the ‘space available here, we cannot 
chart the course of wages in every crop-activity in the Sacra= 
mento Valley. We have examined © seventeen representative crop 
activities in ten counties. We have examined wage trends in 
grapes, tree fruits, tree nuts, row crops and field crops. We 
have examined activities which are mechanized, others which are 
semi-mechanized, and still others which are performed entirely 
by hand. If space had permitted, we might have considered the 
case of the dry onion harvest in Yolo County, which paid 1l¢g a 
stub in 1954, 8¢ a stub in 1958, We might have considered the 
potato harvest in Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, which pays 6g a 
stub in 1959, as it did in 1954 == but with this difference: 
the weight of a stub was 50 pounds in 1954, while it is 60 pounds 
today. We might have considered the digging and packing of straw- 
berry plants in Shasta and Tehama Counties, which paid $1.50 an 
hour in 1954, $1.00 in 1958. At the same time, we might have 
examined a few crop~area~activities, such as the + hay harvest 
in Tehama County, which are now paying up to 25¢ an hour more 
than they did in the early years of the bracero program. 


But further details would serve merely to reinforce 
the conclusion suggested by Tables and Figures 1-12. To express 
this conclusion in summary form, let us translate our raw wage 
data into a series of index numbers, with 1952 wages serving as 
our base, assigned an index of 100 in each case. Table 135 sets 
forth these index numbers for each of the: crop-area-activities 
we have reviewed above; Table 13 also includes a composite 
agricultural wage index for the Sacramento Valley, obtaiined by 
calculating the unweighted average of theSevertteen individual 
-crop-area=activity indices. The curve of this composite farm 
wage index, 1952 through 1959,is set forth graphically in 
Figure 13. 


1es 


The conclusion to be drawn from the data we have examined 
in this section is clear: taken as a whole, agricultural wages in 
the Sacramento Valley have changed little during the eight years of 
the bracero progre In individual crop-area-activities, there has 
been some movement, but the movement of wages upward in some activi- 

more than 


ties has been/offset by a movement downward in others. Taking the 


large view, one is forced to conclude that there has been the equiva- 


1i not a wage deciine 


P=) 


lent of a wage freeze,/in agricultural employment in the Sacramento 


Valley during the years 1952-19 


III. WNon-Agricultural Wage Trends 


The above wage data from agriculture take vn moaning only 
they are compared with wage data from other sectors of the economy. 
the following section, we shall examine the eight-year trend of wages 

in manufacturing, We shall begin with an overview of the United States 
as a whole, proceed then to a consideration of California, and, finally, 
to the Sacramento area. The latter will be of particular interest, 


since it is geograph: ly located in the midst of the agricultural 


-rervion we considered in the precoding soctione 
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Finally, to bring the matter as close:as possible to home, 
let us examine the trend of wages of industrial workers in the 


Secramento metropolitan area. 


Table 16 


AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION 
AND RELATED WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING, SACRAMBNIU 
METROPOLITAN. ARR .1952 = 1959 


Hourly Harnings | Weekiy Harnings 


$1.86 $75.44 


$1 692 $76.38 
$2.05 | $77 036 
| $80.01 
| $95.26 
| 
1 


$106 34 


| 
| 
$2'.09 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


} 


Note: To ersure comparability, July data have been used for each years 
Source: Californie Department of Employment, Division of Labor Statis~ 
Celifornia Labor Statistics Bulletin Area 


Supplement, July issues, 1952-1959. 


Figure 16 


AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS 
IN MANUFACTURING, SACRAMENTO METROPOLITAN AREA, 1952-59 


2.80 | Dollars 


Hourly 
earnings 


_- ‘Weekly 
earnings 


195 1955 19 


NOTE: July data used for each year, 
SOURCE: California Department of Employment, Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research, California Labor Statistics Bulletin Area Supplement, 
July issues, 1952-1959. 
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It is apparent, from Tables 14-16, and Figures 14-16, that workers 
in non-agricultural industries have enjoyed substantial wage increases during 
.bhe eight years Public Law 78 has been in effect. To put this generalization 
in terms strictly comparable to those in which we considered agricultural wages, 

odlet. us. express the above non-agricultural wages in terms of indices, with 1952 
figures ‘given a weight of-100, ; 


Table 17 


HOURLY AND WEEKLY INDUSTRIAL WAGE INDICES, UNITED STATES, 
CALIFORNIA, AND SACRAMENTO METROPOLITAN AREA, JULY, 1952-1959 


1952 1953 1954 }| 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
United States 


Hourly “eb. 100 107. 109] -114] 119 125 | 129 135 
Weekly 1.00 108 |. 106] 116]. 120 125 | 127 |. 187 


California : ! 
Hourly 100 106 109 114 119 125 132 Using 
Weekly 100 104 106 113 119 123 130 136 


Sacramento Area . : . P 
Hourly 100 103 110 112 125 132 140 149 
Weekly 100 101 102 106 124 126 141 152 


SOURCES: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and 
Earnings, September issues, 1952-1959; California Department of Indus= 
trial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, California 
Labor Statistics Bulletin, and California Labor Statistics Bulletin 
Area Supplement, July issues, 1952-1959, 


In other words, during a period in which the agricultural wage index 
fell 2% in the Sacramento Valley (see table 13), the non-agricultural wage 
index rose more than 50%, In these terms, the disparity between the two is 
52%. In absolute terms, the gap between non-agricultural and agricultural wages, 
is even more striking. : Y Non-agricultural wages in the 
Sacramento metropolitan area were $1.86 per hour in 1952 == approximately twice 
the agricultural wage level. In July, 1959, non-agricultural wages were $2.78 <- 
nearly three times the agricultural wage level. 


In the present paper, we shall not attempt to answer the important, 
but highly complex, question of why there has been a substantial gap, historically, 
between wages in agriculture end those in other industries. Our present concern 
is, rather, to answer the question, "Why has the historical gap been widening 
during the past eight years?" 


IV. The Logic of Adverse Effect 


Normally, one would expect that all the major industries within a 
given area would have to compete-with one another for labor. One would expect, 
therefore, that wages in.an area's several labor markets would tend to move 
upward, downward, or sideways together. This has not happened in the Sacramento 
Valley. Evidently something has set agriculture apart from the other labor 
markets in the region. What is this "something?" What characteristics served 
to distinguish agriculture from every other industry in the Sacramento Valley 
during the years 1952-1959? Let us review some of the possible answers which 
might be advanced. 


, (1) It is said that agriculture is "different" in that it 

deals with perishable commodities. One of the weak= 
nesses of this explanation is that it is inadequeate 
to account for the data we charted above, in Séction II, 
Several of the crops which underwent a wage decline 
during the period of our study == alfalfa and other 
hay, sugarbeets, rice, etc. -= are only slightly perish- 
able, if at all. 


It is said that California agriculture is "different" in 
that it must compete with low-wage states, such as Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. This explanation, too, collapses 
under scrutiny. Most of the major crops in the Sacramento 
Valley are non-competitive with other, as may be seen in 
the following table. 


SELECTED CALIFORNIA 


Urape 
Gréen’ peas 
Asparagus. (canning) 


SOURCE: C.0.,McCorkle, A Statistical Picture of California's Agriculture. California 


It is said that the prices growers receive for their products do not permit 
an increase in farm wages. The implication is given that if farm prices 
were to rise, farm wages would automatically rise also. This argument, 
too, collapses in the light of the evidence. In the years 1952-1958, for 
example, Sacramento Valley asparagus prices were as follows. 


Table 19 


FRESH MARKET ASPARAGUS PRICES, CALIFORNIA 
1952-1958 


Price per 100# 


$13.15 
12.65 
13.65 
16.65 
14.70 
13.60 
14.30 


SOURCE: California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, "Prices Received 

: by California Producers for Farm Commodities, 1952-1955," Sacramento, 
December, 1956. Idem, "Vegetable Crops in California: Total Acreage, 
Production and Value of Commercial Crops, 1956-1958, Sacramento, 
August, 1959, 


By comparing these data with those in Table 9, it may be seen that 
there has been no relationship between asparagus prices and asparagus-cutting 
wages during the period under study. The same thing could be said of the other 
crops we have examined. For example, the price of olives rose sharply in 1955, 
from $166 to $242 per tg , but olive-picking wages in Sacramento County declined. 
To cite another example, /price of wine grapes rose steadily in the three years 
following 1952, while the wage fell steadily. 


There is apparently something else at work in the situation == some= 
thing which nullifies the normal operations of a competitive economy, and the 
law of supply and demand. By a deductive process, we are led to the only 
remaining explanation: agriculture is unique among Sacramento Valley industries 
in that it is able, under Public Law 78, to employ foreign contract laborers. 


Table 20 and Figure 17 depict the use of foreign contract workers 
in ten Sacramento Valley counties during the eight years Public Law 78 has been 
in existence. 
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It may be seen at once that the use of Mexican Nationals in the Sacra= 
mento Valley has increased steadily throughout the past eight years, the number 
in 1959 being nearly four times as great as the number in 1952. 


But, it may be asked, what of the administrative mechanisms which are 
intended to prevent "adverse effect?" Chief among these mechanisms is the wage 
surveys Let us review the manner in which this mechanism operates in practice. 
Requests for Mexican Nationals must be submitted to the government approximately 
sixty days in advance of the season. These requests must be accompanied by a 
wage offer. The wages paid braceros are supposed to be the same as those which 
"prevail" in the crop-area-activity. But sixty days before the season begins, 
there is and can be no "prevailing" wage. The wage offers which accompany re= 
quests for Mexican Nationals are necessarily determined in vacuo. If pre-sea-= 
son wage recommendaticne were constrycted through some form of collective bar= 
gaining, adverse effect might be reduced. But such wage recommendations are 
always set unilaterally by agricultural employers. The wages for which braceros 
are willing to work thus become, in effect, the "prevailing" wage for the 
seasone 


The process does not stop at this point. All employers of braceros are, 
theoretically at least, supposed to engage in recruitment efforts to locate and 
attract domestic workers. These recruitment 
efforts (insofar as they are conducted at all), are couched at the level of wages 
braceros are being paid or will be paid. Im many cases, these wages are unattrac-= 
tive to domestic workers. 


But as Public Law 78 is currently interpreted by the administering 
agencies, the employer need not aaj use. ain wages or working conditions in the 
effort to attract domestic workers. Vis Syican citizens are not attracted by 
a tomato-picking rate of 1l¢ per 50 Coa box, it is assumed that American 
citizens are unwilling or unable to pick tomatoes, and Mexican Nationals are 
certified. Thus, there have come into existence a large number of "dominated 
crops" in California -- crops which are harvested entirely or almost entirely 
by braceros. In 1957, for example, 95.7% of the tomato pickers at the height 
of the season in Yolo County were Mexican Nationals; 91.8% of the vegetable 
workers in Solano County; 97.6% of the tomato pickers in Sutter County. (See 
Table 21,next page. ) 

A crop need not be "dominated" in order for adverse effect to take 
place. At least two ways may be mentioned in which the impact of the Mexican 
National program is felt indirectly but nonetheless importantly. (1). The 
domestic workers who are displaced as a crop becomes dominated by braceros in 
an area such as Imperial County or the Salinas Valley, often move into an area 
farther north, such as the Sacramento Valley. The condition of these "refugees" 
is frequently so desperate that they are willing to work for less than the 
usual wages in the area into which they have moved. (2) The possibility for 
any sort of wage negotiations between employer and employee =~ always tenuous 
in agriculture -- is removed entirely by the manner in which the bracero pro= 
gram is presently interpreted. In former times, for example, if an orchard 
or field were in unusually bad condition, it was necessary for a grower to 
adjust his wage upward in order to have that orchard or field picked. This 
is no longer necessary. Domestic workers who might otherwise attempt to 
dicker over wages are aware that if they decline to work at the predetermined 
"prevailing rate", Mexican Nationals will be certified on the grounds there is 
a labor shortage. This knowledge has one of,.two affects: it drives domestics 
out of the farm labor market entirely; or je Poonrage ‘Sthose who remain in the 
farm labor market from: .. :Sing to improve their lot. There is a word to describe 
this process: demoralization. 

ee 


Table 21 


MEXICAN NATIONALS AS Hi RCENT OF TOTAL SEASONAL LABOR FORCE, 
SELECTED CROP=AREAS, CALIFORNIA, 1957 


— 


| 


Counties and Crops Week Ending 


CALIFORNIA, ALL CROPS September 28 


Contra Costa 
Lettuce October 26 
Fresno 
Melens September 28 
Imperial 
Carrots November 30 
Lettuce November 30 
Melons 
Sugar Beets 
Los Angeles 
Oranges (Valencia) 
Merced 
Figs 
Monterey 
Broccoli 
Lettuce 
Strawberries 
Orange 
Oranges (Valencia) June 29 
Peppers November 30 
Placer 
Pears August 31 
Riverside (East) 
Cotton November 
Dates November 
Lettuce December 
Melons May 25 
Riverside (West) 
Olives November 30 
Oranges (navel ) Januery 26 
San Diego 
Celery August 31 
Snap Beans Octobe: 
San Joaquin 
Asparagus June 29 
Celery July 27 
Sugar Beets June 29 
Tomatoes October 
Sante Barbara 
Lemons Jenuary 2¢ 
Solano 
Miscellaneous vegetables October 2 
Stanislaus 
Strawberries September, 28 
Sutter ‘ 
Peaches August 10 
Tomatoes August 31 
Ventura 
Lemons December 28 
Tomatoes September 28 
Yolo 
Miscellanous vegetables October 26 
Sugar beets March 30 
Tomatoes August 31 


SOURCE: Califormia Department of Fmployment, Farm Placement Service, 
unpublished data (DE 881 forms). 
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The bargaining position of farm laborers == who have never had a union 
to speak for them -- has always been pathetically weak. Public Law 78 destroys 
even this weak position. The U.S. Government now guarantees agricultural employers 
a labor supply without regard to conditions in the general labor market. Growers 
‘are assured of as many workers as they want, when they want them, where they 
‘want them, for whatever tasks, and at whatever wages they care to pay =- if not 
domestics, ‘then foreign contract nationals. 


This, at least, is the way in which Public Law 78 is currently admini- 

stered. There is a very real question, however, as to whether Public Law 78 
need be administered in this way. There is a very real question as to whether 
the intent of the majority of the U.S. Congress, which voted to proscribe 
“adverse effect," is being met by administrative procedures which have adverse 
effect built into them. Im our gonctuding section let us discuss 

new administrative procedures/ might achieve the ends intended by the 
nation's lawmakers. 


V. The Prevention of Adverse Effect 


Harold D. Huxley, Deputy Regional Director of the Bureau of’ Employment 
Security, and other administrators of the bracero program, concede that "so long 
as you have a single Mexican National, you'll have adverse effect." The Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee agrees with this conclusion ,and is clearly 
on record regarding a long~renge policy toward the bracero program. On July 30, 
1959, in a’ statement entitled "The Future Disposition of Public Law 78," we said, 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO 
is ..ecommitted to the proposition that ultimate sense and 
order can be brought to the farm labor market (and to the 
entire institution of agriculture) only as the foreign con-= 
tract labor system is eliminated both in structure and 
concept. 


This commitment is accompanied by'’a commitment to amelio-= 
rate the conditions which have made the foreign labor system 
possible in the first place... We must not permit ourselves 
to forget that foreign labor programs, however vexing and 
painful, are only symptoms of deeper-lying maladies. 


AWOC went on to observe, 


There are occasions, however, in the course of both social 
and biological. diseases, when it is necessary to deal with 
symptoms. We are accordingly submitting... a number of pro- 
posals which, taken together, ‘would substantially reduce the 
adverse effects of foreign contract labor programs as they 
presently function. 


We cannot, in this space, recapitulate the sixteen recommendations con= 
tained in our research paper of July 30, 1959. (It' should be noted, however, 
that these recommendations were of a piece, and the remarks which ‘follow assume 
thatJite administrative change will be accompanied by a number of others.) We 
shall here dwell only upon the fourth of our proposals. We wrote, in "The Future 


Disposition of Public Law 78," 


Everyone conversant with the bracero program knows that 
agricultural wages would be substantially higher today had 
there been no such program during the past eight years. But 
this knowledge seems never to have reduced the certification 
of Mexican Nationals, perhaps because the Department of Labor 
has developed no method for answering the questions, "How can 
we be sure wages would be higher without Nationals?" and 
"How much higher would they be?" ... The curve of non-farm 
wages in each area could be taken as an indication of what 
the curve of farm wages would have been in the absence of 
the distorting influence of foreign contract workers. 


It should be noted that we did not suggest that agricultural end 
non-agricultural wages could be made identical by fiat. We recognize that 
a number of deep~lying corrections must be made in agriculture before agricul- 
tural wages become fully competitive with wages in other industries. We did 
and do recommend, howeve;, that there should be some sort of consonance between 
the trend of farm wages ard the trend of non-farm wages. If, over a period of 
years, no such consonance can be demonstrated in a bracero~-using area, it is 
reasonable to demand that the "adverse effect" clause of the lew of the land be 
invoked. Hither of two specific actions might, in such be taken by the govern- 
ment agencies which administer the farm labor program, 


(1) The certification of Mexican Nationals could be stopped, and 
Nationals already in the area removed as soon as their contracts expired. In 
the course of time, farm wages would naturally rise in accordance with the/frinciple 
of supply and demand. 


(2) The State Department of Industrial Relations could gather farm 
wage data as it currently gathers wage data from every other industry, and 
could maintain a running graph of the two wage curves. If the farm wage curve 
lagged behind the other, the U.S. Department of Labor would be notified, and 
would require that bracero contracts be written at higher wage levels, The 
government agencies, it is often said, have no authority to "set" agricultural 
wages for domestic workers. (Although, as it has been administered to date, 
the bracero progrem has accomplished precisely this.) The Department of Labor 
does, however, have broad authority over the contracting of bracerose At the 
present time, for example, the Department is considering raising the wages of 
Mexican Nationals in Imperial County from 70¢ to 75¢ an hour. If this is done, 
the wages of the few domestic workers who remain in the Imperial Valley will 
also rise by five cents an hour, through the "prevailing wage" mechanism dis- 
cussed above. This would probably have little or no influence upon the use of 
Nationals in the area, since 75¢ por hour is still ludicrously far below a 
living wage, and would obviously attract few if any American citizens, 


But, suppose the Department of Labor were to invoke the "adverse 
effect" clause in the Sacramento Valley, and were to require that braceros! 
contracts henceforth be written at $1.25 per hour, or a piece rate equivalent. 
This would have the practical effect of eliminating the use of most Mexican 
Nationals in the area. There is overy reason to believe most farm labor 'short~- 
ages" would disappear if domestics had some assurance of making $1.25 per hour. 


co 


See AWOC Research Peper #5, "The Wage-Price Squeeze in Agriculture -- and the 
Way out." August 31, 1959, pp. 16-17. 


An administrative procedure such as this should not be left to indivi- 
dual interpretation, however. The Regional Directors of the Bureau of Employment 
Security should have clear guidelines for the establishment of braceros' wages 
at levels calculated to obviate adverse effect. We suggest, therefore, that 
careful consideration be given the creation of a direct tie between agricultural 

cagricultural | MAZES o We have seen, for example, that non-agricultural 
wodds eee eee “by “approximately 50% bebecen 1952 and 1959. If agricultural 
wages had followed a similar course, they would average approximately $1.40 in 
the Sacramento Valley today. At wage levels such as this, we make bold to say 
there would be no necessity for a single Mexican National in the area. 


There are, then, two ways in which the same end result could be obtained. 
Orie would rely upon natural economic forces, the other upon more direct administra- 
tive action. We are inclined to suspect the former is more feasible, in view of 
political realities. It may be wondered whether so important a change in adminis- 
trative practice could be made without a legislative mandate. In our opinion, the 
U.S. Department of Labor already has such a mandate, in Section 503 of Public Law 
78 =- a mandate which it has chosen to ignore for eight years. We recommend that 
“the Department of Labor proceed forthwith to invest the "adverse effect" clause 
with meaning, in the manner suggested in subsection (1) above. If bracero-users 
wish to challenge the Department's authority, let them do so in the courts. Such 
a test would be welcome. It would clear the air of a great deal of nonsense, 
and there can be little doubt that the Department's authority -- indeed, its 
responsibility ~=- would be sustained, 


If the courts threw the issue back to Congress for a clarification of 
intent, we are equally confident of the outcome. We are confident that the essen- 
tial features of our present analysis would be incorporated into any legislation 
which the Congress had the opportunity to consider carefully. We are-confident 
that a majority of the United States Congress, once it has the chance to debate 
fully the tonsequences of foreign contract labor programs, will move boldly to 
eliminate their adverse effects which, unchecked, have reduced the farm labor 
market to a state of chronic poverty and chaose 
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